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take its place once for all on the side of the Kefor-
rnation."

Whether it would have been for the advantage of
European progress in the long-run that France should
settle down into Calvinism, I will forbear to inquire.
Fortunately for the immediate interests of England,
Elizabeth understood the situation in France better
than some of her critics do, even with the results
before their eyes. The Huguenots were but a small
fraction of the nation. Whatever importance they
possessed they derived from their rank, their turbulence,
and the ambition of their leaders. In a few towns of
the south and south-west they formed a majority of
the pppulation. But everywhere else they were mostly
noblemen, full of the arrogance and reckless valour of
their class, anything but puritans in their morals, and
ready to destroy the unity of the kingdom for political
no less than for religious objects. They had been
losing ground for several years. The mass of the
people abhorred their doctrines, and protested against
any concession to their pretensions. Charles and his
mother were absolutely careless about religion. Their
feud with the Guises and their designs on the Nether-
lands had led them to invite the Huguenot chiefs to
court, and so to give them a momentary influence
in shaping the policy of France. It was with nothing
more solid to lean on than this ricketty and short-lived
combination that Burghley and Walsingham were eager
to launch England into a war with the most powerful
monarchy in Europe.

The massacre of St. Bartholomew (August 24) was
a rude awakening from these dreams. That thunder-